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Audience atmosphere and the political defeats organized labour has
suffered in post-war years. But to judge this has been made extremely
difficult through the regime of conformism and mutual suspicion which
the leadership of labour has established in most unions. For under such
a regime men's true beliefs are largely hidden from one another.

The outstanding political defeat of labour after the war was the
passing of the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947. Its main purpose was to pave
the way for the possible destruction of union after union in case of a
depression and, in the meantime, to put organized labour on its best
behaviour by this threat. 'Any time there is a surplus labor pool',
Business Week in December 1948 summed up its analysis of the four
main anti-strike clauses of the Act, 'these four provisions, linked
together, can presumably destroy a union/ The labour leaders called it
the 'enslavement law', 'pre-fascist', 'a disgrace to democracy', and it
went into force over President Truman's veto. Yet they heeded Mr
Truman's wish that they refrain from letting the outraged workers
stage public demonstrations to support the Presidential veto.

Another of the purposes of the Act was to make the unions purge
themselves of radicals in all strata of their leadership and rank and
file. To enjoy their full rights, they were forced to expel any func-
tionary who would not sign a 'non-Communist affidavit'. The
presidents of some of the largest unions, although unsuspect of any
leftist inclination or leftist past, at first refused to sign. But one after
the other gave in. And since most of the labour leadership, while
objecting to the methods forced upon them, welcomed the elimination
from their organizations of Communists and all hues of radicals, the
purge soon spread throughout the unions and took on the same
witch-hunt character as in the colleges and universities, the entertain-
ment world and government. 'I am surprised the labour unions have
stood for this repressive rubbish, which makes genuinely liberal
groups Communist', the Daily Mail correspondent commented from
New York on September 27, 1950.

In this way, the unions not only lost a good number of their best
New Deal elements, whom they need so badly to offset the narrow-
minded traditionalists in their leadership; but their ranks were badly
weakened in the battles with Big Business. The same Cold War
hysteria and intimidation that grips every other stratum of the nation
took hold of labour, confused its thinking and frustrated its action.

Prominent union leaders may still occasionally warn against those
in business and government who consider war inevitable; but they are
speaking die very language of the men they denounce, as in the typical